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Full size pattern for the novelty toy—the 


TUMBLING CLOWNS 


HE making of working models 
oY toys is always one of the 
most fascinating types of work 
for our readers. The trouble however 


is, no illustration, whether it be 
photograph or pen and ink sketch, 
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can adequately convey what that 
particular model or toy looks like 
while it is in motion. 

There is always something very 
fascinating in a working model—the 
very fact of seeing the “wheels go 
round”, and in some cases, in perhaps 

a more elaborate 

model, of seeing 

a mass of work- 

ing parts all mov- 

ing in perfect 
harmony makes 
for the attrac- 
tiveness of such 
“work. 
So it is with 
) our working toy 
which we_ illus- 
j trate and de- 
scribe here. It 
must be made up 
first before its 
real appeal can 
be understood. 

In our illustra- 

tion, here we 

show the finished 
toy, all well 
finished and at- 
tractively paint- 
ed. 

Two jolly-look- 


ing clowns are © 


having a swing 
on a short hori- 
zontal bar held 

decorated 


by 
Tm supports on a 
fit sturdy base 
plate. The pivot 
bar, directly con- 


nected with the swing, has a pro- 
jecting end which can be moved 
round by thumb and finger, thus 
giving motion to the clowns in their 
circular flight. 


Painted Finish 


Much depends of course upon the 
actual finish and painting of the 
clowns for the attractiveness of the 
toy. The worker is therefore advised 
to do his best in this respect and 
follow closely the guide lines shown 
on the figures of the clowns given on 
the special pattern sheet in this issue. 
Bright colours in oil or poster paint 
are best, with a finish of varnish to 
preserve the surface when the 
colouring is dry. 

A set of full size patterns for many 
Parts is given on page 247. To com- 
mence work, then, on the toy we 
first mark out the base to the 
measurements given in Fig. 1. Wood 
4 in. or 3 in. would answer for this. 
Even + in. thick stuff would not be too 
much, and if this is used the edges 
could be chamfered or rounded off 
to lighten the appearance. Note in 
the diagram the two mortises, and 
see that the space between the two 
measures 2 ins. 


Using the Patterns 


Turning to the page of patterns cut 
roughly round that of the upright 
with a pair of scissors and paste the 
paper down to } in. wood. If the 
worker is at all expert at drawing let 
him trace the outline in pencil 
instead of destroying his copy of 
Hobbies Weekly and transfer this 
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outline to the wood by means of 
carbon paper. 

Then having cut the piece with a 
fretsaw, including, of course, the 
interior openings, lay it on the second 
piece of wood and draw round it with 
a sharp pencil point. See that the 
tenons A are correct in length with 
those of the mortises in the base. 

Next cut two of the cross arms, 
adopting the same method of pattern 
fixing as for the uprights. At this 
juncture the assembling can be 
commenced and the uprights glued 
into the base. 

A good plan is to put a piece of 
spare wood between the two up- 
rights and at the top end of them asa 
spacing piece until the glue has 
hardened. The wood must be 2 ins. 
wide, that is, the same width as the 
mortises are apart at the base. 


Making the Figures 


The work of cutting the clowns 
can now go forward while the glue 
is hardening. Trace the outline of 
the figure and the arm from that 
shown on the pattern sheet and also 
fill in. with the decorative work so 
that a complete guide is made when 
the whole is transferred to the 4 in. 
wood, 

Cut out the pieces with the fret- 
saw and clean off any rough edges left 
from sawing. Lay the figure on the 


second piece of wood and carefully 
draw round with a sharp pencil. Also 
mark off three more arms, using the 
cut-out one as a template for marking 
round. Glue a pair of arms to the 
body of each clown making quite 
sure to get them in the exact position 
shown by the dotted lines to ensure 
balance. 


Colouring 


The colouring can now be done, 
the bright colours being chosen 


Fig. |—The base and its slots 


beforehand. The colour scheme 
might well be as follows:—Red cap 
and coat with white for collar and for 
pom-poms on coat, arms and trousers. 
Trousers dark blue with stars and 
crescent in yellow, shoes light brown 
or black. Both sides of each clown 
must of course be painted. 

The base and uprights may next be 
painted—red for the uprights and 
green for the base. The cross arm 
might be yellow with black edges. 


Now get a piece of 7 in. round — 


rod 4 ins. long and pass it through 
the hole in the top of one of the 
uprights. Thread on the two cross 
arms and then push the rod further 
so it goes through the second up- 
right. See the rod projects each 
side for a distance of # in. 


Gluing the Parts 


The cross arms must fit tightly on 
the rod and be glued securely, and 
exactly opposite each other. If 
desired, thin ivorine or celluloid 
washers, see pattern sheet, may be 
added to the round rod at the same 
time the cross arms are _ being 
threaded on. These, and the positions 
of all the parts mentioned above are 
shown in the full-size detail on the 
pattern sheet. Here, F, is the clown, 
figure A, the clown’s arms; B, the 
cross arms; W, the washers and U, 
the main uprights. Spacings can be 
measured from this detail. 

Now cut off two pieces of stout 
wire, 1% ins. long and push them 
through first one cross arm, then 
through the holes in the hands of 
each clown and finally through the 
second cross arm. 

A dab of glue will hold the wire 
fast in the cross arms, but the hands 
of the clowns will of course work 
freely round the wires. Beyond a 
touch up here and there with paint 
or varnish the toy is complete. 


Some Radio Replies of General Interest— 


Crystal Set Selectivity 
Ce you tell me how to control 

the stations on my crystal set, 
because when I switch it on, all the 
stations crowd together and I can hear 


about 4 or 5 at a time. (D.H.— 
Hounslow). 
HE trouble is caused by un- 
selective tuning. No crystal 


receiver can tune very sharply, but it 
should be possible to receive the 
major stations without interference. 

A rather long aerial can cause the 
trouble, so the wire may be shortened, 
or a condenser of about .0002 mfd. 
included in the lead-in. The receiver 
you mention is simplified as far as 
possible, and in consequence is not 
very suitable for reception in areas 
where several stations are strongly 
received. Although a short aerial will 
reduce this, such conditions really 
require a different tuning system 
from the adjustable coils. 

A coil made of about 65 turns of 
26 S.W.G. wire on a former about 
ldins. in diameter may be used. 
This should be connected from aerial 
to earth instead of the flat coils now in 
use, and a tuning condenser (.0005 
mfd.) should also be connected 
across the coil. The aerial may be 
taken to a tapping near the centré of 
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the tuning coil. A similar effect would 
be obtained by adding a tuning 
condenser across the coils now in use, 
although this would not be so 
selective. 


Bell Interference 


HAVE an electric bell working 
I with a transformer, which interferes 
with the mains wireless set. Kindly 
inform me how to stop this interference. 
(M.R.D.—Llanybyther). 
pees that the bell, trans- 

former or wiring is not very close 
to the receiver or aerial, or the 
aerial lead, the interference is being 
carried by the mains. Because of its 
low frequency nature, it is very 
difficult to filter it out. An attempt 
should therefore be made to reduce it 
at the bell. Examine the contacts to 
see that they are not sparking unduly. 
Sparking may be reduced by con- 
necting a condenser of about .1 to 
.5 mfd. across the contacts of the 
trembler, or from the contact which is 
at the highest potential to an earth 
lead. Sometimes simply reversing the 
leads to the receiver will reduce 
mains-carried interference. If the 
sound is still too troublesome after 
having the bell and transformer, 
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with associated wiring, as far apart 
from the receiver and its leads as 
possible, the only likely cure would 
lie in installing a new bell, with as 
complete smoothing as possible. 


Pick-up Arm 


WISH to make my portable gramo- 
I phone run from the wireless. I have 
been told that it is possible to fit an 
electric sound-box on to the original 
arm. Is this right? (A.R.C.— 
Ingatestone). 


OU will do best to purchase a 

pick-up complete on arm, and a 
magnetic pick-up will give you most 
volume, and give the simplest circuit 
as it is only necessary to take twin 
flex leads from it to the pick-up 
sockets of the receiver. 
- The base of the pick-up should be 
screwed down on the gramophone 
motor board in a position similar to 
that originally occupied by the tone- 
arm. When swung fully to the centre, 
the pick-up needle should come to 
rest slightly beyond the turntable 
spindle. Most manufacturers enclose 
a paper template with their models, 
and this will show you the exact 
position in which the pick-up should 
be secured for proper results. 


Any lady will be delighted if you make for her a 


PLASTIC HAIRGRIP BOX 


AIR grips, like collar studs, 
Pol have an exasperating habit of 

getting lost, usually because 
their owners possess no handy 
receptacle in which to store them 
when not in use. This little Perspex 
box ‘makes it easy to keep them 
together and is an ideal gift for a wife 
or sweetheart. 

Fig. 1 shows the details and a start 
is made by cutting the base from 
1/16in. thick Perspex. Make sure the 
corners are perfectly square or later 
on you will find it impossible to make 
the lid a smooth fit in its grooves. 
Test the angles with a square to make 
sure they haye been correctly shaped. 


The Grooved Sides 


Three of the sides are cut from tin. 
by tin. Perspex and they are grooved 
Zin. deep and 1/6in. wide for the lid. 
The best way to make these is to take 
a strip of material tin. thick and 
about 1in. wide and fix it to an odd 
piece of wood by a small countersunk 
wood screw at each end. 

Arrange the Perspex so it overlaps 
the wood by a fraction, then fix the 
wood to the bench top in the way 
shown in Fig. 2. 


Grooving 
The grooves are cut most easily 


with a cabinetmaker’s scratch, which’ 


is shown in Fig. 3. This is a most 
useful appliance to have and is well 
worth making if you do not already 
possess one. 

It consists of two pieces of hard- 
wood screwed together to form the 
“‘stock’’, whilst the cutter is a scrap 
of old hacksaw blade or a piece cut 
from an old scraper. The enlarged 
view shows how the edge is ground 
square. 


Use the tool as shown in 
Fig. 2 with the stock 
pressed against the edge of 
the work and pushing the 
tool away from you as 
though using a cabinet - 
scraper. Start from the far 
end of the work and grad- 
ually lengthen the cut as 
the groove is formed. 

For use on wood, a depth gauge can 
be fitted, but for Perspex this is not 
advisable as the polished surface of 
the material is so easily marked and 
thus spoiled. It will therefore be 
necessary to check the depth of the 
groove at frequent intervals to make 
sure that one part is not being cut 
deeper than the rest. 

When the groove has been formed, 
cut a din. wide strip to include the 
groove from the Perspex and separate 
this into the three side pieces. The 
fourth side is cut 1din. long by Zin. 
wide by tin. thick and the ends are 
left square. 


Mitres 


The three grooved sides are now 
mitred and this must be done 
accurately if the result is to be 
successful. A little extra trouble 
taken at this stage is well worth 
while. Mark the guide lines with a 
scriber or a sharp knife and file the 
waste away. Do not cement the sides 
in position until the lid has been 
made. 


The Lid 


The lid is cut from din. Perspex and 
is rebated at three edges. The best 
way to do this is shown in Fig. 4, 
using a similar technique as before. 
Cut the Perspex 32ins. long by 1$ins. 
wide and mount it on the block with 


three small countersunk screws. 
With the cabinetmaker’s scratch, 
cut a groove fin. wide and 1/16in. 
deep at a distance of jin. from the 
edge. Next turn the block round on 
the bench top to the position shown 
in Fig. 4B. One side is now rebated 
by shifting the cutter along to the 
position shown in the small sketch. 
Remember that it is most important 
to keep the stock tightly pressed 
against the edge of the material or the 
rebate will not be cleanly cut. The 
other edge is rebated by turning the 
Perspex round on the wood block 
and working as_ before. When 
finished, the waste material is cut 
away and the edges are polished. 


Assembling 


The parts are now assembled and 
checked for size, after which the four 
sides are cemented to the base, not 
forgetting the mitres and the end 
joints of the fourth side. Any cement 
which gets into the grooves at the 
mitres should immediately be cleaned 
away with a sharpened matchstick, or 
the lid will not slide right home. 

A small knob is next cut from a 
scrap of Perspex and cemented in 
position and your hair grip box is 
ready for use. Should you prefer, 
however, a small monogram or initial 
can be cut from 1/16in. material and 
cemented to the lid to make the box 
a really personal gift. 


Fig. |—Pian and section of box and fid parts 
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Fig. 2—Section showing Per- 
spex fixed for grooving 
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Fig. 3—Parts of scratch and 
cutter 
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Fig. 4—Bench view of work and groove cutter 
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The handyman can make a strong and attractive 


LADY'S HAT BOX 


to a lady friend why not the hat 


| F you wish to make a useful present 
box illustrated ? It is nota difficult 


job at all and the materials are 


inexpensive. Cardboard is used for 
the box, which can afterwards be 
covered with fancy paper, leatherette, 
or American cloth. A substantial 
article will result, remarkably strong 
if well made, and light to carry about. 

Almost any cardboard can be 
employed, that from grocers’ cases 
being a suitable thickness. Make a 
start with the bottom of the box, this 
being of hexagon shape. On the 
cardboard strike a circle, and without 
altering the radius of the compasses 
mark off the six divisions necessary on 
the circle, as at A, Fig. 1. Connect 
these divisional points to form the 
hexagon. 


The Sides 

For the sides of the box cut a strip 
of the cardboard, B, to the width 
given and as long as can be got from 
the size sheet of cardboard available. 
On this, measure off distances, one for 
each of the six sides, as shown in the 
diagram. If you cannot get the six 
sides out of one strip, use two or 
three as required. 

On the lines marking the sides 
make a slight cut across with a 
sharp knife. This facilitates bend- 
ing the cardboard easily and toa 
sharp angle. 

The sides should now be secured 
to the bottom of the box with 
din. tape, glued inside and out, as 
in Fig. 2. Strips of the tape should 
also be used to join the lengths 
of cardboard together, when the 
whole of the six sides cannot be 
cut from one long piece. 


Covering 

The box is now to be covered, 
inside and out. Do the outside 
first, cutting a strip of the chosen 
material 9ins. wide and long enough 
to reach round the box, with jin. 
overlap. _ If fancy paper is to be used 
the strip can be pasted round, but if 
leatherette, or american cloth, then 


Fig. I—Forming the 
hexagon 


a thin hot glue should be 
used. Glue or paste the 
cardboard and lay the ma- 
terial over, rubbing it well 
down and avoiding creases. 
Allow din. at top and bot- 
tom for bending over. 

This part of the work 
can be rendered much 
easier if it is supported on 
a board, the latter being 
- cramped on the table to 

allow enough of the board 
to extend beyond for the 
box to rest on, as in Fig. 3. 
As each side is covered, snip 
the material at the top and bottom 
angles, and glue over the bottom. 
Leave the gluing over the top until 
last. 

Arrange for the din. overlap on the 
sides to be glued first, so it is covered 
when the job is completed the joint 
being at the angle, not in the middle 
of any particular side. All six sides 
covered, glue and bend the top 
overlaps over on the inside. 


Interior Covering 

For the inside of the box a white 
paper can be used, or a coloured one 
come to that. Cut the strip for the 
sides to 8ins. plus din. over to the 
bottom. Paste this round the 
interior, and bend the overlap neatly 
to the bottom of the box, snipping it 
with scissors to avoid ugly creases. 
Cut a hexagon of the paper the exact 
size of the bottom, paste it and press 
it well down. This completes the 
box part. 

For the lid cut a hexagon slightly 
larger than that for the box, large 
enough to allow the lid to fit over 
easily, but not too loose. The rim 
part is a strip of the cardboard, 1in. 
wide. The lid is glued together in 
exactly the same way as that adopted 
; for the box and is 
covered inside and 
out similarly, with 
the exception that 


the top of the lid Is, of course, 
covered with the outside material. 


The Securing Strap 
For economy sake this outside 
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Fig. 2—Constructicnai details 


covering can be omitted from the 
bottom of the box, but if it can be 
spared it is as well to use it, especially 
if the box is to be used for travelling. 


Strap Handle 


For securing the box a leather 
strap is used, or least recommended. 
This strap can be 3in. to 1in. wide and 
can usually be bought at any leather 
shop or portmanteau stores. It 
serves as a hinge as well as a fastener 
and is secured to the box firmly with 
bifurcated rivets. The fitting at the 
side for making the hinge is shown at 
detail C, the straps being riveted in 
two places, just below the lid, and to 
the lid itself about where shown. 


Bicycle Polish 
HE is a recipe for a bi- 

cycle polish that will make 
parts look like new. Add one 
tablespoonful of vinegar to four 
tablespoonfuls of raw linseed 
oil, and shake the mixture 
well. Apply to the enamelled 
parts of the bicycle with a dry 
rag and finish off by polishing 
with another rag. 


is 


The strap is then carried across the 
top of the box where it is riveted in 
two places 6ins. apart. Allow a little 
slackness of the strap, between the 
rivets, to make a handle of it for 
carrying. 

That part of the strap holding the 
buckle is cut off and riveted to the 
opposite side of the box, the strap 
being then cut to a suitable length to 
hold the lid securely without an 


Fig. 3—Box support and iid strap 
details 


unwanted length of strap dangling 
down. An appreciated addition to 
this hat box is the initials of the 
owner, which can be put on according 
to the skill of the maker. 


This practical piece of carpentry is a combination 


SEAT-STOOL WORKBOX 


ERE is a useful piece of 
[Hiern simple to make and 
attractive ‘in design. This 
stool-workbox would be just the 
thing to make as a wedding or 
birthday gift, and would be much 
appreciated during the long evenings. 
The main proportions of the box 
can be seen in the front and side 
views, Figs. 1 and 2 respectively. 
Mahogany would be a most suitable 
wood, although oak, if it can be 
obtained, perhaps, will be chosen by 
the great majority of workers on 
account of its ease of finish and its 
durability. 

The ends of the stool should first 
be drawn out and cut. The di- 
mensions can be got direct from 
Fig. 2. They should be #in. thick 
with the top edge cut to a curve of 
the radius shown. ° 

The sides being 14ins. wide should 
preferably be made up of two 7in. 
boards planed and glued together 
flat. They should be squared up 
accurately and connected flush to the 
ends by means of hardwood dowels 
running Zin. into the ends and tin. 
into the end grain of the sides. 

The four angles inside the box 
should be strengthened by gluing in 
some lengths of in. angle fillet. 


Floor 


The floor of the box might con- 
sist of deal battens, two widths of 
grooved and tongued boarding glued 
together and held by cross stays at 
the ends to make a very strong job. 
This should be glued between the 
sides and ends and_ further 
strengthened by running in screws 
through the sides. 

The base of the box which helps to 
raise it a few inches from the floor, is 
made in the form of an open frame 
blocked together at the corners as 
shown in Fig. 3. These corner blocks 
will serve to take small castors if 
desired. The base should be pocket 
screwed from inside with gluing 
block added for strength in the 
angles. 


—— 


Fig. |—Front elevation of parts 


Fig. 2—The shaped ends 


Coming to the top of the box 
there must at first be added 
two side rails as A in Figs. 1 
and 4. These rails, 1dins. by 
Zin. in section, rest on the 
sides of the box and are 
screwed to the ends. 


Seat Portion 


The,seat is made in the form 
of an open frame from four 
rails halved together at the 
corners as in the detail in 
Fig. 4. They should be strongly 
glued and screwed together. 

The enlarged detail in Fig. 4 
shows how each rail is cut 
down to half its depth to bring 
the top and under-face flush. 
When the frame has so far 
been made it should be tested 
for size and easy fit between the end 
rails and the sides of the box. The 
frame must not be too tight between 
the side rails. In fact, there must be 
clearance enough left here for the 
thickness of the covering material 
which forms the padded cushion, 
together with the nails which hold it 
to the framing. 

Cover the frame with chair 
webbing as depicted. On this 
spread a good piece of hessian over 
which again put some suitable 
padding—horse-hair or flock. Over 
the whole padding stretch a piece of 
art leather or any art material that 
would suit the particular furnishing 
of the room in which the box is to 
occupy. 
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Fitting. the Covering 


The covering material, after laying 
over and stretching, should be 
nailed on with large-headed brass 
nails. The under side of the seat 
should have a piece of odd plywood 
or composition board, with neatly 
finished edges screwed to the 
framing. It should be afterwards 
stained to match the rest of the 
woodwork. 

A simple tray can be made from 
iin. fretwood to fit inside the box at 
one end and to slide along on two 

runners of Zin. by in. 
pieces screwed to the 
sides. A pair of stout brass 


hinges will hold the seat to the box, 
the hinges being recessed into the 
side of the box so that the seat frame 
rests closely to it. The position of 
the hinges on the frame is shown in 
Fig. 4. 


Pleasing Handles 


The handles on the ends of the box 
are useful, simple to make, and 
certainly an added attraction. Each 
handle consists of three distinct 
pieces cut and put together as 
Fig. 5 shows. The side pieces of the 
handle measure 6ins. by 2ins., while 
the piece sandwiched between them 
measures 4ins. by 2ins. It is shaped to 
suit the hand as seen in the section 
of this piece in Fig. 5. 

Set each handle centrally on the 
ends of the box, and put in screws 
where possible. Simple fretted 
decorative overlays can be added if 
desired to the 
sides as shown. 

They should be 
of thin wood 
carefully spaced 
out and glued on. 

All the wood- 
work should be 
cleaned with fine 
glasspaper before Fig. 5—Handle parts 
being stained and 
polished. 


Fig. 4—Details of lid frame 
and webbing 


Fig. 3—How the inside box is made 
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A helpful talk about Track in our series on building 


MODEL RAILWAYS 


railway enthusiasts ‘who are so 

meticulously careful about their 
rolling stock and locomotives, and 
who take the greatest amount of 
trouble to reproduce every detail of 
the prototype on their models, yet 
are very careless when it comes to 
making their permanent way look 
like the real thing. 

Admittedly, the average model 
railwayman’s track is not so poor as 
to cause frequent derailments, but, 
often as not, it could be much better 
laid and equipped. Sleepers are 
spaced too far apart, curves are 
carelessly laid and not drawn out on 
paper before laying, points dart off 
from the main line at impossible 
angles not at all reminiscent of the 
real railway. 


|: is an odd thing how many model 


Build for Atmosphere 


All these unwanted features 
strongly tend to destroy the true 
“atmosphere’’ so dearly sought by 
the enthusiastic model railwayman. 

These and other features are not 
due to deliberate mistakes, but are 
caused mostly by lack of observation 
and carelessness. If it were only more 


Sleeper spacing as shown on a portion of 
main line and siding 


generally realised that, after all, it is 
just as quick and easy to build track 
with care as it is to botch the job, 
better amateur layouts would speedily 
result. 

On the many scores of model 
railways the writer has been privi- 
leged to inspect, it was often notice- 
able that all the points on any one 
layout were more often than not of 
the same frog-angle and of the same 
radius—which gives to a layout a very 
monotonous appearance. 


Actual Practice 

In actual prototype practice, very 
few turn-outs have the same angle of 
divergence, each one differing accord- 
ing to circumstance—within specified 
limits, of course. 


Sharp curves (sharper 
than absolutely necessary 
and sudden changes of di- 
rection from straight to 
curved track should be 
stringently avoided as much 
as possible within the 
space-limitations at one’s 
disposal. All pointwork 
should merge where practi- 
cable into the general “‘lay”’ 
of the track. This ideal 
can be usually achieved at 
no extra cost by a little 
scheming before actually 
starting on the job of laying 
the track. 

It is just as simple, when making up 
points, to make each one to suit a 
definite place on the layout as to 
make them all alike. Ifa ‘‘single-slip”’ 
point is demanded by the configura- 
tion of the tracks at the approach toa 
terminal station, then one should be 
used, instead of trying to make do 
with two ordinary crossovers. The 
cost of these would, incidentally, be 
far greater than that of the single-slip 
point. 

It will be found, on observing real 
track layout, that complicated con- 
formations are never used if a simple 
arrangement will adequately cope 
with all the traffic movements. 
Complicated pointwork is both 
costly in production and upkeep, 
and the same remark applies 
equally in model form. So let sim- 
plicity and individuality be the 
keynotes of your permanent way 
layout. 


Question of Radius 


To take another much-discussed 
point in laying model railway per- 
manent way--that of the maxi- 
mum radius of main-line curves, 
about which it is very difficult to 
dogmatise. 

Every enthusiast is not fortu- 
nate enough to have the “‘land”’ at 
his disposal to allow of the use of 
6ft. radius curves on his “‘O”’ gauge 
railway, and it is very heartening to 
realise that the enthusiasm of model 
railwaymen is not measured in terms 
of the radius of their main line tracks. 

Yet it is very true that it is always 
best to allow the absolute maximum 
radius possible for the main-lines, 
even if it means curtailing the total 
trackage to get that radius. For 
running smoothness and a_ subtle 
atmosphere will automatically be 
produced as a direct result of such 
planning. 

Sleeper Spacing 

Then there are many track details 
which should always be carefully 
observed if a proper finished appear- 
ance is to result. For example, take 
the case of sleeper spacing. 
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Only rails actually run on should be bright 


How often does one see ‘‘O”’ 
gauge track with the sleepers spaced 
at the scale distance of Zin. centres? 
How often is the rail mounted in 
chairs on every sleeper?. Those who 
have seen correctly-spaced sleepers— 
instead of the normal 1Zin. spacing— 
would never dream of ever being 
satisfied with anything else, or of ever 
returning to the old “‘normal’’. 

Unfortunately, it means a ‘“‘double 
dose’’ of chairs and sleepers, but it 
must be remembered that neither of 
these items is very expensive. The 
extra amount of work involved in 
laying at the 3in. centres is more than 
repaid by the superb appearance of 
the finished track. 

If desired, ‘“dummy”’ card sleepers 
(without any chairs) can be slipped 
between the real sleepers with very 
good effect and at no added cost 
whatever. When painted rusty- 
brown the card and real sleepers are 
completely indistinguishable, and the 
overall effect is precisely the same as 
the other more costly method. 


Dull Surfaces 


Most model railway layouts also 
“boast” of brightly-shining tracks for 
main lines and sidings alike. But were 
it possible to consider the effects of a 
“model English climate’? upon a 
model railway, it would be appre- 
ciated that all but the actual running 
surface (the ‘‘table’’) of the rails 
would be of a dull rusty-brown 
colour, and not at all bright. 

This subtle, but overwhelming 
change in the cause of truly realistic 
appearance can easily be carried out 
by simply painting the whole of the 
rails (sides and table alike) with a 
really sloppy, quick-drying paint 
composed of black colour ground in 
oil with red-lead added to produce 
the shade of “trust” required. 

The paint should be thinned with 
turpentine alone—without oil—and, 
after painting, the running surfaces of 
all rails should be carefully wiped off 
with a rag, leaving all wing-rails, 
check-rails and guard-rails upon 
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Tenens Serene 


How the amateur can specialize and undertake 


CHURCH PHOTOGRAPHY 


HEN an amateur photo- 
grapher has decided to make 
an all-the-year-round job of 


his hobby he must recognise that 
some seasons of the year are not 
always the best for certain subjects. 
Also it may happen that having gone 
out for landscapes he has been 
defeated because the weather has 
turned dull and rain has stopped any 
further outdoor work. 

Interior photography offers an 
excellent alternative, and is the one 
subject which can be successfully 
tackled without any regard to the 
condition of the weather. Naturally 


An interior of Wyck Rissington Church 


when one mentions interiors the 
mind immediately turns to cathedrals 
and churches and the beauties of 
ecclesiastical architecture. This 
chapter, however, is not so much to 
do with cathedrals or architecture as 
it is with our old parish and country 
churches. 

There is, up and down our country, 
in practically every village and hamlet, 
and certainly every town of any 
importance, a beautiful edifice, a 
monument depicting the deep faith 
of our forefathers who lived five, six 
or even ten hundred years ago, and 
gave freely of their wealth and time 
in order to erect a memorial to that 
faith that would stand for future 
generations to use for their worship. 


“Wool” Churches 


Those of us who have spent 
holidays in the Cotswold district can 
very easily recall the visits to some 
of the marvellous examples of 
mediaeval churches, locally termed 
the ‘Wool’ churches, because the 
money for erecting them was forth- 
coming from the wool merchants and 
farmers of the district. Those build- 
ings are unique in many ways, 
especially perhaps as regards’ the 
architecture. They have high naves 
and lofty clerestory windows, slender 
pillars supporting and forming delight- 
ful arches. There is display of clever 
craftsmanship in the carving and 


woodwork of screens, pulpits, lec- 
terns and pew stalls—all items of 
beauty which never fail to appeal to 
the photographer even if the light is 
not good enough for an exposure. 


Subjects Everywhere 


It is not necessary, however, to 
travel to the Cotswold country to 
find items that will create interest. 
For churches with similar character- 
istics are to be found everywhere, 
and a bus ride is often all that is 
necessary to get you to one where 
much work can be done with the 
camera. 

There is another side of this work 
which makes it of first 
importance to the 
photographer who uses 
his hobby in connection 
with the collection of 
items of historic inter- 
est. If anyone is seeking 
such records of any 
village or district surely 
the first place to visit 
is the old church. This 
is probably the oldest 
building in the neigh- 
bourhood and, usually, 
these churches are truly 
store houses of all the 
local history, tragedy, 
and romance. 

Indeed, one could in many cases 
write a most interesting account of 
almost everything of any importance 
that has happened in the village by 
what is to be seen in the church or in 
its registers and re- 
cords. This is just what 
makes the study of old 
parish churches of 
special interest to 
photographers. 

Perhaps it would be 
as well to illustrate 
this point by the experi- 
ences of one who has 
been a keen _ photo- 
grapher for a number of 
years and has a very 
large collection of 
prints of almost every 
type of subject. He 
always maintains that 
the prints of church 
interiors attract much more attention 
than any other subject and invariably 
several questions are asked concern- 
ing the church. Such as Where 
is it? How old is it? Are there any 
items of historic interest? and so on. 

It is just the same when a slide 
showing the interior of a church is 
shown during the course of a lecture. 
That slide is sure to raise a question 
or two from the audience at the end 
of the lecture, and it is usually very 
apparent that the whole of the 
members are quite keenly interested 
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in any story relating to the church or 
village. 

It may help readers to get some 
idea what to look for so that they 
may commence to make a collection 
of these items; it is surprising how 
quickly such will grow. The first note 
must be one of warning. Do not rely 
on your memory. Carry a small 
notebook in which to record dates 
and details. 


A Useful Book 


You will find that this book will be 
one of your greatest assets, and if 
you will make a practice of entering 
the exposure data as well then this 
too will well repay you, especially in 
regard to the exposure times for 
interiors. For church interiors are 
notoriously difficult to judge. Quite 
usually they are so dark that an open 
aperture and a full minute with a fast 
film will not be too much. 

The illustration of Wyck Rissington 
Church is an example of a very dark 
interior and the author was very 
surprised to get such a fair result— 
75 seconds with lens at F5.6 and 
H.P.3 film. 

Rissington is a very old church and 
contains many items of interest. 
Above the choir stalls are some 
carved plaques depicting incidents in 
the life of Christ. The carving is 
extremely fine and must have been 
done bya real craftsman. The plaques 
were hidden and lost for about two 
hundred years, being ultimately found 
in an old barn buried under the floor. 


The Author’s picture of Fingest Church 


There is also a small piece of blue 
glass which is possibly the oldest blue 
in England. 

At Painswick in Gloucestershire 
there is a ‘‘Two-storeyed” Lych Gate. 
Fingest Church (see illustration) is 
another very ancient one. Locally it 
is said to date back to Saxon times. 
You should note the double tower. 
Friston Church, in Sussex, is another 
very old edifice and in its churchyard 
are several graves containing the 
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A picture is given added depth by following this suggested 


NOVEL PHOTO STYLES 


ERE is a novel and unusual way 
— of presenting a photograph—a 

way which gives it apparently 
a back-to-front depth. Actually, three 
prints are required for the “‘finish’’, 
also three old glass negatives the same 
size as the picture, or pieces of glass 
cut to similar dimensions. If negative 
glass is not used care must be taken to 
see the selected pieces are quite free 
from flaws and blemishes. Other 


requirementsare little passe-partout KAM E 


binding, some wood for a simple 
stand frame and a rectangle of stiff 
card. 


The Three Prints 


Of the three prints required, the 
first is the picture you want to 
exhibit, say of a friend or animal or 
perhaps a house or train. The second 
must be a complete landscape picture 
with, if possible, a good sky effect, 
while the third must have on it 
bushes, grass or plants taken near to 
the camera which can be made to 
form a foreground. 

The first and third pictures have to 
be cut and trimmed quite a lot but 
the landscape 


CARD. * * 
VACA ares USed|ustas 
PRINT. itis. The final 
GLASS. picture is a 
Main composite 


PRINT. is 
(Zu7T ou7) +» production of 
these three 


Class Aeeehicint 
FORECROUND che) t ; iS AS 
PRINT: how it is 
(UT our made. 

BENT First take 


the landscape 
and using a 
good adhesive, mount it freely on 
the rectangle of card, putting both 
under pressure while drying. The 
card should be the same size as the 
glasses, which, if you are using 
photographic cleaned-off negatives, 
will be 3dins. by 2kins, 4zins. by 
Siins. or post-card dimensions. 

Now take the main photograph and 
with great care cut round the outline 
of the image, using a sharp-pointed 
knife rather than a razor blade for 
this. The edges of the cut must be 
clean and if the picture is on a post- 


Section showing parts 


card or double weight paper it is good 
to darken in the edge with a slight 
touch from a black crayon or water 
colour brush containing a little 
nearly-dry black or grey paint. 

The plants or similar items to come 
in front (taken from a bigger picture) 
must form only a thin strip at the 
bottom, or be along the bottom and 
up the sides, as would be the case if 
looking through trees to some scene 
beyond, and they are cut and treated 
the same way. 

Once the idea is obtained it will be 
found that quite a lot can be done 
with foreground to give artistic 
effects, but for the first, attempts to 
have it just as a fringe along the 
bottom front is the best. 


Assembly 


The prints ready, we can now 
assemble. The glasses are first 
cleaned, as it is very annoying to get 
everything bound together only to 
find a mark on one of the inside 
surfaces. A rub over with ammonia 
is good, as this removes all grease. 
French chalk also gives a very pure 
surface, as do certain metal polishes. 
If none of these things are to hand a 
rub with soft paper will generally 
give a satisfactory finish if the surfaces 
are fairly clean to start with. 

The figure shows how the items are 
put together. The mounted scene 
goes at the back behind the first piece 
of glass, the main picture between the 
first and second piece and the fore- 
ground between the second and third. 
If only a small strip is used for the 
foreground it should be held to the 


Model! Railways—(Continued from page 242) 


which wheels never run, and which in 
prototype are always well rusted. 

The amazing effect of this treatment 
is to cause the rails to appear thinner 
and not of such a great height, whilst 
the bright running surfaces passing 
through a dull-coloured background 
enhance the appearance of a layout 
beyond all belief. It has to be actually 
seen to be credited. 

Ballast is another thing which 
seldom gets due consideration from 
the average enthusiast. Its colour 
varies from the dirtiest black to the 


lightest shade of grey, according to 
its source and the traffic passing over 
it. 

When really old, it usually becomes 
turned to the same colour as that of 
the sides of the rails, which is a 
nondescript dull, grimy, rusty-brown- 
black. It is usually much dirtier in the 
“four-foot’? way than outside it, 
where it is generally several shades 
lighter in colour. 

Ballast in goods yards is usually 
very grimy, being covered with a 
mixture of bits and pieces of odd 
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glass with a touch of adhesive to 
prevent slipping. Once together, 
everything is bound tightly with the 
passe-partout strips. 


A Stand Frame 


The picture is now finished, and it 
will be found that quite an impression 
of depth is given by the separated 
layers. !t can be used as it is hung on 
a wall by means of a small tab fastened 
to the card at the back. Pictures on 
walls, however, are not too popular 
at the moment and it is probable that 
the effort will be better received if 
placed on a small easel B, or in a 
simple slip-in frame as A. 

In the latter case if great care is 
taken in getting the side channels to 
hold the glasses and card tightly, the 
passe-partout strips can be eliminated, 
the forground, however, being still 
held with ‘adhesive to the front 
surface. 

This method of three-layer mount- 
ing gives a good scope for anyone 
with artistic bent and all sorts of 
variations can be made on the main 
idea. 


Alternative Types 


Thus, the back scene can be part of 
a bought photographic picture post- 
card and the foreground can be cut 
from another card, which means that 
the main picture only need be your 
own print. Again, if your print is 
finished in sepia, the scene at the 
back and the foreground can be from 
coloured post-card, which it will be 
found will tone quite well with plain 
sepia. 

The foreground too, as suggested, 
can be just a strip along the bottom 
of the picture or in the nature of a 
frame—that is with grass, etc. along 
the bottom and trees up each side. 

Another tip is that you may be able 
to get the background from the main 
print if there isa good sky. Then you 
cut out the figure that is to go between 
the glasses, and mount the remainder, 
which is the sky, etc., slightly dropped 
in the back card. If the main figure 
goes from side to side this is quite 
effective. : 


material which have fallen from the 
wagons above during their loading 
and unloading. In loco depots there 
is always a preponderance of pieces 
of coal, slag and ash. 

A general observance of these and 
many other points of detail which will 
readily come to the mind of the 
readers, is well worth while. Anyone 
using ordinary brass or steel rail will 
immediately notice a vast improve- 
ment in realism ona layout so treated. 
Even tinplate track is 50 per cent 
improved out of all knowledge. 


What will hold various materials is explained in 


GLUES FOR ALL JOBS 


HE handy craftsman is often 
being asked can he mend this or 
that article, which brings up the 
question as to what glues or cements 
will do the job best. For many 
general repairs certain tube glues are 
remarkably efficient, but they will not 
hold everything satisfactorily. 

Take, for instance, celluloid and 
celluloid-base articles. These are best 
repaired with a celluloid cement. 
This you can make readily by dissolv- 
ing 1 part of celluloid scrapings with 
10 parts of amyl-acetate. Apply a coat 
of this to both surfaces to be joined 
and let it dry out, which will only 
take a few minutes. Now apply a 
second coat and when tacky bring the 
sections together and bind or put 
under slight pressure till hard. 


A Welded Joint 


A celluloid join is really like a weld. 
Amyl-acetate is a celluloid solvent 
and applied to the parts, it dissolves 
and makes sticky a certain depth of 
the material. Brought together these 
glutinous layers merge and then 
harden, so the join is solid celluloid 
from the back of the one piece to the 
front of the other. 

For leather goods, thin strips can 
be secured to thicken, as in certain 
book repairs by using ordinary flour 
paste. Leather can be attached firmly 
to cardboard by a cement made of 
equal parts of glue and flour paste. 

Where leather is subjected to 
wear, use an adhesive composed of 
gutta percha dissolved in bisulphite of 
carbon till a treacly mass is formed. 
The surfaces to be fastened together 
should be warmed and_ pressure 
employed while drying takes place. 
This gutta percha cement is very 
efflcient and can be used on the soles 
of shoes (rubber) that are coming 
away. — 

Stoneware, marble, china etc. often 
come under the mender’s hands and 
at times it is essential that the repair 
be absolutely water-tight. A cement 
for these materials which also fulfils 


bodies of unidentified persons washed 
up at the foot of Beachy Head or in 
the near neighbourhood. 

Four or five miles further into 
Sussex there is the beautiful edifice 
of St. Andrew, Alfriston. There 
seems little doubt that this is one of 
the oldest in the district, for its list 
of rectors dates back to 1272. Its 
architecture is unique. The interior 
is 114 feet long by 70 feet, over the 
arms of the Cross. There are no 
aisles, but the nave, chancel and 
transepts open on to the crossing 
and here we find the bell ropes 


this need can be made by mixing 
together— 

2 parts of whiting 

ees ee sand 

1. ,,  ,,litharge 

1 ,,  ,,plaster of paris 

4 5, ,,resin 
When thoroughly intermingled add 
copal varnish slowly till a thickish 
paste is obtained. Apply to the edges 
to be joined and if possible allow to 
dry under pressure. 

A good cement for glass, china and 
earthenware which is not necessarily 
waterproof can be made if it is 
possible to get a little white of egg, 
by mixing this (well beaten up) with 
slaked lime till a creamy paste results. 
This cement is good, but it sets very 
rapidly and so should be used at once 
after preparation. 

This cement too will mend marble, 
but one of its outstanding uses is that 
it will join meerschaum—a_ thing 
which few adhesives will do satis- 
factorily. 

White of egg is an adhesive in itself 
and it is a pity that eggs are so 
precious at the moment. But at times 
only the smallest amount is needed to 
effect some repair and this can be 
taken from an egg that is about to be 
fried without any appreciable re- 
duction in the size of its white when 
it appears on the plate. 

It is with lime for the repair of glass 
that this product of egg is perhaps 
seen at its best but it can form the 
base of quite a number of cements. 
So roll on the time when eggs are 
really plentiful again! 


For Earthenware 


For earthenware, where it does not 
matter if a tape shows on the outside, 
a cement can be made by working 
together into a paste equal quantities 
of red lead and gold size. Put this on 
a length of linen tape and apply to the 
crack on the outside. On the inside of 
the vessel rub a thick solution of 
canada balsam into any gaping 
sections of the break. 

Now about those little glass panes 


hanging free. 

At Hendon, a matter of five miles 
out from the West End of London, 
the parish church cannot fail to 
interest everyone who can spare a 
few minutes. The building dates back 
to the 13th century and it is fairly 
certain that a church existed there in 
Saxon times and was probably of 
wood. Here will be found a wonder- 
ful Norman font in the form of a large 
square basin dating back to 1150 and 
1180. Another item of interest is the 
grave of Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
founder of Singapore. 
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that have to be fitted into a lead 
surround such as are found in 
vestibule doors, windows, etc. Here 
the very best cement is made by 
mixing together equal parts of white 
and red lead and adding, a little at a 
time, linseed oil till a paste forms. 
Put in also a quantity of lampblack so 
the cement will be self-coloured. 
Apply a fair quantity of this around 
the lead and glass, allow to dry out 
for several hours and then brush off 
any excess. 


Metal Adhesives 


Metals generally require a special 
adhesive, and if at any time you have 
to fasten felt down to a metal surface 
this can be done by dissolving scotch 
glue in strong acetic acid. Metal to 
glass repairs are effected by mixing— 

3 parts of copal varnish 
»  »,dryer oil 
4 ,, +4, turpentine 
Place this in a jar which in its turn 
must go in a pan surrounded with 


_ water. Heat and stir till everything is 


well together then slowly add slaked 
lime, stirring and pressing all the time 
till a thin paste is made, when the 
mixture is ready for use. 

A repair which often comes one’s 
way is the refastening of knife blades 
into the bone handle. Resin alone 
will do this. The tang of the knife is 
heated to a point near redness and 
then it is pressed into the handle 
which has been filled with resin. The 
parts should be held till setting takes 
place. 

While resin will do the job by itself 
a better repair is made by mixing 1 oz. 
of flowers of sulphur with 1 oz. of 
kaolin and 2 ozs. of powdered resin. 
These are well worked up together 
and the hollow in the handle filled. 
The tang is then heated as before and 
pressed in. This makes a very firm 
repair. 

For mending broken tiles at the 
fireside plaster of paris by itself will 
often do all that is necessary, the 
plaster being mixed to a thick paste 
and applied at once. 


a a ee ES ee 
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So one can continue, for in every 
county there are scores of similar 
examples which to the keen photo- 
grapher offer ample opportunities. It 
should be a rule for every amateur to 
follow to get in touch with an official 
of the church if possible before 
making any exposures. Generally 
speaking, this proves of great advan- 
tage simply because vicar or verger 
can enlighten you with information 
that can be very well weaved into a 
story for passing on to your friends 
or retailing when the picture comes 
on to the screen. 


SOR. one job. Architectural 
Modelling pays! We supply 
la Instructions and sell your 


work. Details free.—B.9. Biltex, 
6 Silver Crescent, London, W.A. 


E Taller in 14 days, or money 
back. Details, 1d.—Stebbing 
System, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. 
to £20 weekly earned at 
home, running your own 
Mail Order business. Details, 1d.— 
Stebbing Publications, Ltd., (HB) 
Naphil, High Wycombe. 
OR driving models or handicraft 
machines-—Brook ‘Cub’ motors. 
+ H.P. single-phase _ split-phase 
electric motor. Obtainable from 
your electrical contractor.—Brook 
Motors, Ltd., Empress Works, 
Huddersfield. 


OVERNMENT Surplus Bargains 

for the Model Maker. Useful box 
assorted brackets, bearings, etc., 2/-; 
Plastic offcuts, approx. 100 sq. ins., 
2/-; 16-bank switches (16 individual 
snap-action switches in panel approx. 
8ins. by 4ins.). Ideal for model train 
operation, etc., 7/11, post 7d. Other 
switches from 11d. All brand new. 
Send 3d. stamp and S.A.E. for list of 
other bargains.—J. Milligan, 24 
Harford Street, Liverpool, 3. 


OR your . Hobbies Exposure 

Meter light cells, 6/6. Meter 
movements, 7/10. Moulded cases, 
8/10. All post free.—Surpluses, 
8 Shanklin Drive, Filton, Bristol. 


Bi TALLER. Quickly! Safely! 
Privately! | No appliances—no 
teblets—no dieting. Details 6d. 
stamp.—Malcolm Ross, Height 
Specialist, _BCM/HYTE, London, 
WVAGeAl 

LUSHING, Shyness, Nerves, Self 

Consciousness, Fears ended. De- 
tails under plain cover, 1d.— 
Stebbing Treatment, 28 (HB) Dean 
Road, London, N.W.2. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with San- 
key’s Pyruma Plastic Cement. Sup- 
plied in tins by lronmongers, Hard- 
waremen and Builders’ Merchants. 
Ask for instruction leaflet. 


OLL’S house fittings and papers, 

send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s 
house plan special, send 2/6. Trade 
supplied.—Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, 
Hoddesdon. 


4 applicants for my 3d.—1/- 
approvals. Including mint Victory, 
used Coronation, Silver Jubilee, 
Ship, Pictorial, etc, etc.—J. F. 
Smith (Dept. H), 60 Edison Road, 
Welling, Kent. 


OPPER wires. Enamelled, cot- 

ton, silk covered. Litz. Most 
gauges. Ebonite, Tufnol, Paxolin 
tubes, rods, panels. B.A. screws, 
nuts, washers, solderifig tags‘ eye 
lets. Wireless crystals, permanent 
detectors. Latest radio publications. 
List S.A.E. Write P.R.S., 33 Bourne 
Gardens, London, E.4. 


LECTRIC train kits. Exact “OO” 

scale, finest line ever produced. 
Illustrated catalogue 6d.—Sutton 
Models, Billericay. 

ERSONS required, make fancy 

goods at home. Write for de- 
tails—Melton Manufacturing Co., 
Southgate Street, Leicester. 
Hee" Movies, Projectors, Films, 

9-5, in great variety. Sale, hire, 
lists, stamp.—Wayland, 223 Longley 
Road, Tooting Junction, S.W.17. 

EATHER, Perspex, wood, lamp- 

shades, can now be easily em- 
bossed with names and decorations 
in gold, silver, colours, with “Mono- 
gold”. Complete Outfit, including 
tools, materials, instructions—7/6. 
Details Free. Agents wanted.— 
Dawson, Dept. M.1, 130 Park Street, 
Oldham. Also from Hobbies 
Branches. 

OY casting moulds, deep cut. 

Soldiers, sailors, airmen, tanks, 
planes, farm and wild animals. 
Catalogue 9d. Also moulds for 
plastercraft, brooches, ornaments, 
wall plaques. Catalogue 9d.—F. W. 
Nuthall, 69 St. Mark’s Road, Hanwell, 
London, W.7. 

ILGRIM loom made for 1/-. De- 

signed for using old jerseys, 
stocking wool, silk or string. Draw- 
ings, etc., 3/6 C.W.O.—Hodgkinson 
Bros., Engineers, Meopham Green, 
Kent. 
Fe’ PROFIT and pleasure alike, 

try the new Homecraft Com- 
pendium of Waxcraft & Perspex 
construction kits. Containing pink, 
opal, blue and clear Perspex, cement, 
polish, multi-coloured handicraft 
wax, brooch pins, stiletto, plans, 
instructions and tools to make 
numerous brooches and bracelets, 
artistic toast rack and trinket box, 
price 25/-. Also Waxcraft Com- 
pendium to make six brooches, 
serviette rings, Perspex paper knife, 
pendant, etc., price 11/6, postage 
free. Polish and cement available— 
Perspex cut to requirements.— 
Plastics Home Products, 18 St. 
Mary’s Road, London, N.9. 


ees for decorating toys, 
trays, furniture, fancy goods. 
List and samples free. Flowers, 
pixies, dogs, nursery rhymes.—H. 
Axon Harrison, Jersey. 


packet of new issues over- 
printed with the Royal Cypher. Re- 
quest approvals (24d.).—Thompson, 
2 Western Gardens, London, W.9. 


. McGARRIGLE & Sons for aero- 

plane and ship kits. All accessories, 
new illustrated price list 6d. Whole- 
sale lists 9d. Retail stamps list 4d.— 
43 Purbeck Road, Romford. 
aes WHEELS, Treaded Tyres, 

8in., Yin. and 12in. overall dia- 
meter. Also Rubber Tyred Metal 
Disc Wheels ranging from 2ins. to 
Sins. Small or large quantities sup- 
plied. Write requirements.— 
Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, 
London, N.14. 
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UTSTANDING “Popular 

Mechanics” Books: 3/- each or 
5 for 12/-, post paid. All con- 
structional. ‘Novelties on Lathe’, 
‘Action Toys’, ‘Working with 
Plastics’, ‘Lawn and Garden Novel- 
ties’, ‘Jigsawed Novelties’, “Ten 
Power Tools Designs’. “What to 
Make’ 1949, 10/-. ‘Popular Mechanics’ 
Magazine, now 22/6, twelve issues, 
post paid. Five big illustrated lists 
American Books, Plans, Magazines, 
6d. stamps.—BCM/Publications (H2), 
London, W.C.1. : 


HEELS for toys in Metal, 
Wood and Plastic. Numerous 
sizes and types. Write for list, 
stating requirements to The Joyden 
Toy Co., 193 Chase Side, London, 
N.14. 
ONELY? Then write Secretary 
U.C.C., 5B.B. Hay St., Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 
OME TOYMAKING ! Com- 
plete instruction book, beauti- 
fully illustrated, Directory of Supply 
sources including exclusive list of toy 
buyers, 5/6.—King’s, 31 Northfield 


packets. Postage brings trial 
selection.—C.S.C. Stamps, 41 Rosa- 
mond Rd., Bedford. 
Pr by Harper Cory. 48pp. of 
practical tips on how to look 
after pets of all kinds, 61  illus- 
trations. 1/6 from booksellers, or 
post free, 1/8 from—Mayflower 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 17 Farringdon 
Stk. G.4s 
i fee big money. You can do the 
same. Write to me, my system 
tells you how.—J. Wamsteker, P02 
Box 34, Wynberg, Cape, South 
Africa. 
P LASTIC bracelets, all colours, 
please state size required. Price 
3/- each or 5/6 for two.—}. Campbell, 
20 Birkhill Crescent, Bo’ness, West 
Lothian. 
\YTAMPS free! ! Twenty unused 
(24d.).—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 
LYWOOD S.H. as new, 22ins. by 
16ins., 3/4 m.m. sample 5/9, post 
paid. Trade enquiries invited.— 
Wood, 71 Northcroft St., $.E.22. 


ONELY ? Join Friendship Circle. 

Details 6d.—Secretary, 34 Honey- 
well Road, London, S.W.11. 

SEFUL Publications “Hy pno- 

tism’, Mystic Art, 25 lessons, 
complete 2/3. “Simple Decorative 
Lathe Work” illustrated, 120 p., 2/9. 
“Turning for Beginners’ illustrated, 
120 p., 2/9. ‘“‘Ten Best Fish Bait 
Secrets” catch ’em in scores, 2/3 the 
set. Any publication, post free.— 
Speedwell, Aibert St., Lockwood, 
Nr. Huddersfield. 7 
pete New and ever-new. 

Sixty construction puzzles in one 
outfit. Not for children. Lads and 
Dads dote upon it. Ideal gift. Com- 
plete outfit 4/3 post free.—P. Laing, 
Perplexus Maker, Monomark BCM/ 
PERP, London, W.C.1. 


TUMBLING CLOWN ‘PATTERNS 
For instructions 
see page 237 


STABLOID? -— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


The convenience and dependability of ‘ Tabloid ’ brand 
Photographic Chemicals have gained for them a well 
deserved popularity. They keep perfectly and take up 
very little room. Amateurs should always use ‘Tabloid’ 
brand chemicals for developing negatives and making 
prints. Ideal for home use or on holiday. ‘Tabloid’ 
products are accurately compounded and dissolve 
rapidly. Ask your dealer for ‘RYTOL’ brand, all- 
purpose ‘Tabloid’ developer. Suitable for plates, 
films and papers. 

JOHNSON-‘WELLCOME’ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YEAR BOOK 


A perfect pocket compendium for 
the amateur photographer. 
Exposure and depth-of-field calcu- 
lators with movable discs, marked 
in bold, clear figures. Diary for 
1949. Memorandum and exposure 
record sections as well as 116 
‘pages giving the fullest photo- 
graphic information to enable you 
to get good pictures. 

PRICE 5/- 

(Inc. purchase tax) 

GET A COPY FROM YOUR DEALER 


All ‘Tabloid’ photographic products are manufactured by Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co. They are packed and issued to dealers by 


JOHNSONS OF HENDON LTD. 


Established 1743 


ELECTRIC-MOTOR 
OUTFIT 


WORKS FROM ORDINARY 
TORCH BATTERY 


6,000 REVS. PER 
MINUTE 


EASILY ASSEMBLED 


This outfit comprises ALL necessary parts and base ready for simple 


assembly by any boy to make this working Electric Motor exactly as 
illustrated. 


Apart. from its novelty, this has very considerable technical and con- 
structive value. More can be learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than by reading volumes. A most instructive and entertaining toy for boys. 


Complete with diagramsand very easy instructions. Send 3/2 P.O. or stamps. 
Direct only from:— 


Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. EMD), 
585, HIGH ROAD, FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.12 


GENUINE Ex-Railway & Ship 
HEAVYWEIGHT TARPAULINS 


2 for 39/-, 4 for 77/6 


70 sq. ft., £1; 140 sq. ft., £2 10s.; 280 sq. ft., £5; approx 360 sq. ft., £6; 
720 sq. ft., £12, all inc. carr. Medium or Lightweight if desired. 


: Ex ARMY Sectional centre pole. All 
accessories. Reconditioned. 

Circum. 44 ft. Ht. 9 ft. 6in., 

RELL TENTS £8 15s. complete, carr. paid. 
Marquees, 30 ft.x20 ft.x14 ft. 


£8 e 15 ° OG. high, £38 I5s. carr. free. 


. Larger sizes. 


BOYS? 
2 


Post 3d. 


Compact Binoculars, 7 ozs. 4 
Crystal clear lenses. Ideal 

holidays, sporting events, 
40/6, W.D. model full-size 
Binoculars, complete case and 


leather slings, £3 10s., post. post B 


Ug air WOCULARS 


model, £5 19s. 6d., complete case, ete., all post 1/-. 


HEADQUARTERS & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. Hob.), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 


EVERY MAN HAS HIS 
OPPORTUNIT Y—this is yours 


Qualify for that key position quickly ! The foremost and 
most famous of all Correspondence Colleges will give you 
the friendly personal training you must have to take you 
to the top. Let us advise you. Take the first step to an 
assured future and send for free particulars NOW. 


BUILD UP A CAREER—VIA 
THE BENNETT COLLEGE 


Blue Prints. Heating and Ventilating. 
Book-keeping, Accountancy Institute of Housing. 
and Modern Business Journalism. 


Methods. Languages. 


Building, Architecture Mathematics. 
and Clerk of Works, Matriculation. 
Cambridge Senior Municipal & County 
School Certificate. Engineers. ~ 


Carpentry and Joinery. Plastics. 
Civil Engineering. Plumbing. 


All Commercial subjects. Ghee Suey ses: 


Sanitation. Quantity Surveyors Exams. 
Shorthand (Pitman’s). Structural Engineering. 
Draughtsmanship, Surveying. 


all Branches. Teachers of Handicrafts. 


If you do not see your own requirements above, write 
to us on any subject. Full particulars free 


——— Direct Mail to Dept. 62——— 


Bennett Colle ge 


SHEFFIELD 


NEW CALEDONIA FREE 


We will send you Ab- 
solutely Free this 
beautiful new stamp 
from New Caledonia 
{a small island belong- 
ing to France in the 
South Pacific Ocean). 
As illustrated, the 
stamp depicts two of 
the famous KAGU 
birds, Printed in purple 
and yellow, this stamp 
will add lots of in- 
terest to your collection. Get it now. Just send 3d. stamps 
for our postage; ask to see our famous Windsor approvals (no 
obligation to purchase any); and request the New Caledonia 
packet which will be sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Rept. 12), Uckfield, Sussex | 


Now, You Too, Can Have a 


MOTORIZED WORKSHOP 


“40 POWER TOOLS YOU CAN MAKE” 


Don’t limit your workshop fun and skill to hand tools. Do jobs you never 

dreamed of before. You can make all the tools listed below, and many 

others too, simply and easily from the detailed plans and instructions 
GET THIS AMAZING AMERICAN BOOK NOW ! 


Model-makers and Wood Lathes, Jig Saws, 


Teetiees Drilling Machines, Saw Benches, 
MAGAZINE Band Saws, Metal Bending Brakes, CNLY 


Planers, Sanders, Circle Cutters, 
year 22/6 Tapping Attachment, Power 


post pd. Hack-Saw, etc., etc. | 2/6 
Lists U.S.A. 40 POWER TOOLS IN ALL 
Magazines, 


Homiserart Sent on 7 days approval against POST 8d. 


Books payment _ 
and 7o20 e BCM/PUBLICATIONS (HW), LONDON, W.C.1 
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